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UNITARIANISM CONSIDERED. 


The following Letter’was written toa Friend who had put a pamphlet 
into our hands, entitled, * Odjections to Unitarian Christianity con- 
sidered,” * from the Christian Disciple,’ with a request that we should 
make some remarks*on it. 

Dear Sir, 

In compliance with your request, I now forward you 

a few observations on the pamph-et which you put into my 

hands. On the first topic which the author introduces, viz. 

the Divinity of Christ, I beg leave to remark, that his views 
appear plausible enough, when supported by texts, which 
appear evidently: to refer to the human nature of Christ... 

But what does his theory do with “ the WORD which was in 

the beginning with God and was God? Who made all things, 

and without him was not any thing made that was made : 

Of his being glorified with the glory which he had with the 

Father before the world was; and of what. he aflirms of 

himself elsewhere ;_ namely,.that no man hath ascended up 

into heaven, but he that came doven from heaven, even the son — 

of man who (at the time he here uttered these words) is inv” 
heaven. Now how could this be true of Jesus Christ, however 
plenary his inspiration as a mere man? All that the ‘‘chris- 
tian Disciple” says of the divinity of Christ, is true of Mo- 
ses, of Elijah, of John the Baptist, or of any other prophet, 
or apostle, in the same essential character, though in differ- 
ent degrees. And yet on pageseven, he maintains that Jesus 
is perfectly “* adequate to. the work of our salvation,” and that 

“‘ his deathis an important means of our salvation.” Now in 

what sense Jesus Christ is our Saviour, if in all respects, in 

every attribule, he be a mere man, F cannot well conceive ; 
nor do T remember any formal and specific statement upon 
this subject, in the writings of any Unitarian which have 
fallen into my hands. It would appear that these writers 
have heen more dexterous in wielding the controversial 
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sword against what they have Supposed to be defects in other 
systems of redemption, than candid to avow fully their own. 
‘here may have been policy in this. It is much easier to find 
fault than to substitute. They exhibit not the first eXamples, 
however, of a generalship which recognises the maxim that 
it is generally good policy to carry the battle into the ene- 
mies’ territory. The author cites on page four, a number of 
things, which are affirmed in the scriptures, of our Lord in 
his incarnate character, (and which we understand of his hu- 
man nature) which serve to establish a radical distinction 
between the Father, or if you please, the Godhead, and the 
human nature of the Saviour; and. then Virtually charges 
the denial of a distinction between God and Christ upon 
trinitarians as one of their obvious absurdities. That the 
distinction here referred to, is between the Godhead éntiie, 
inclusive of every distinction in it, and the human nature of 
Christ, is probable from the consideration of what the ques- 
tion was, which was at issue, namely, whether Jesus was 
truly the Sent of God, or was acting on his own authority 
as a man, in aclaim which he asserted of being himself the 
Messiah. ‘l’o understand the Saviour in such cases, as well 
indeed as in all others, we must apply the maxim, which is 
as important with reference to a speaker as a writer; ‘in 
every work regard the writer’s end.’? But if indeed it should 
be understood as including both his divine and human na- 
tures, it would involve no absurdity. ‘The scriptures assert 
that there is but one God; but they also give us suflicient 
intimation that there are three distinctions, (or if you please, 
for want of a better word) persons, in the Godhead. 

This only implies that three persons are one God; and 


who can perceive a contradiction in this representation of a 


Trinity in unity? We find no difficulty in conceiving of 
three divine persons. It is just as easy to conceive of three 
divine persons as of three human persons. No man perhaps 
ever found the least difficulty in conceiving of the Father asa 
distinct person from the Son, nor in conceiving of the Son as 
a distinct person from the Holy Ghost; nor in conceiving 
of the Holy Ghost as a distinct person from both the Father 
and the Son. But the only difliculty in this case lies in con- 
ceiving these three persons te be but one. And it is evident 
that no man can conceive three divine persons to be one di- 
Vine person, any more than he can conceive three angels to 
be but one angel. But it does not hence follow that no man 
can conceive that three divine persons should be but one di- 
vine being. For if we only suppose that being may signify 


‘something different from person in the Deity, then we can 


easily conceive that God should be but one being, and yet 
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exist in three persons. It is therefore utterly impossible for 
the most discerning mind to perceive a contradiction in the 
doctrine of the’Trinity as here stated. There may be, for 
aught we know, an incomprehensible something in the one 
self-existent being, which lays a proper foundation fur his 
existing a trinity in unity. — , 

We cannot suppose that the uncreated being should exist 
in the same manner, in which we and other created beings 
exist. And if he exists in a manner different from created 
beings, then his mode of existence must be to us mysterious. 
As créatures, we must forever expect to remain auacquaint- 
ed with that mode of existence which is peculiar to the Great 
Creator. To suppose that God does not exist in a manner 
absolutely mysterious to creatures, is virtually to deny his 
existence. 

Now if you will look into John, ch. 10, v. 2, 17, 18, you 
will find the following words : ‘¢ Therefore doth my Father 
love me because [ lay down my life, that I might take it 
again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of my- 
self. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take 
it again. This commandment (not power) I have received 
of my Father.”.. Now if Christ had power to lay down his 
life, and power to resume it, and if this power was from 
himself, as he expressly declared, his nature and manner of 
existence must be radically different from that of all the mere 
creatures as being subjects of mortality. A being to whom 
this peculiar character is applicable, must have a two-fold 
life ; one of which must be inherent, and. the other adventi- 
tious. If the life of this being be wholly adventitious, he 
must exercise power in the reassumption of it, while he is 
absolutely destitute of that life which all power necessarily 
presupposes ;. and thus exercise what he does not possess 5 
which will end in a contradiction. . But since this is utterly 
impossible, it follows, that a being, who possesses the power 
to lay down his life. and take it again, must have a life that 
is not adventitious. A life that is not adventitious must be 
essential ; and that life which is essential, and not adventi- 
tious, must be underived, and consequently it must be. inde- 

ndent. Of this superlative power, Christ has declared him- 
self to be the possessor. We inust therefore conclude, either 
that he declared that to be true which was absolutely false, 
or that his life was inherent; was in himself; was not de- 
rived ; but was independent. If this distinctian between the 
natures of-our Saviour be admitted, which the passage last 
quoted, as wel! as many others, go directly to establish ; 
we can admit all that the “* Christian Disciple’? contends for 
with respect to the genuineness of a distinction between the 
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Father and the Son, that is to say, between the divinily and 
humantty, which were in union in the Saviour, as being al- 
together as harmless to our doctrine as to his. For when we 
suppose the divinity to have assumed the human nature of 
our Saviour, we do by no means suppose that any transmu- 
tation took place ; or that all things were true of the one of 
these natures. after the incarnation, that were true of the 
other. The Christian Disciple seems, however, to lay much 
stress upon these words of our Saviour, i.e. ** My Father 
is greater than 1.” He urges that Christ positively declared 
that his Father was greater than he; we grant the fact ; 
but at the same time, we must be permitted to ask, if he had 
not spoken these words in a qualified and restricted sense, 
can we reasonably conceive that he would ever have used 
such an expression? Can it be supposed that any mere crea- 
ture, especially such a creature as man is, could ever be pla- 
ced in circumstances, in which it would be necessary for 
him to tell his fellow creatures, that God was actually great- 
er than himself? When common sense shal! have answered 
this question, perhaps we shall perceive that the doctrine of 
a two-fold nature in Christ may be fairly inferred from this 
apparent denial of it; and that his divinity may derive support 
from one of the most pointed expressions which a Socinian 
can urge to overturn it. As to all the author has said on 
page six, onan infinite law, and the consequent infinite de- 
merit of sin, as the supposed ground of atonement made by 
our Lerd Jesus Christ ; he is perfectly welcome to al! the 
triumph which he seems to imagine that view of the subject 
gives him over trinitarians. I do not found my views of that 
doctrine upon any such basis. but upon such plain scriptures 
as the following : Under the Old Testament we find that ¢¢ it 
is the blood that maketh atonement for the soul,’’ (Lev. 17, 
11,) and under the Wew, we learn that ‘ without the shed- 
ding of b ood there is no remission.”? Heb. 9, 22. St. Paul 
in his epistle to the Romans has said, that being justified by 
his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him. Rom. 
5.9. In his epistle to the Ephesians, he describes Christ as 
one in whom we have redemption through his blood, the for- 
giveness of sins. chap. 1. 7. And in that to the Colossians, 
as ** having made peace by the blood of his cross.” In first 
Cor. 6. 20. it is expressly declared, that we are bought with 
a price ; and in first John, 2. 2. Jesus Christ the Righteous, 
is positively said to be * the propitiation for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” St. 
Peter declares that we were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, bat with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of alamb without blemish, and without spot; (1. Pet. 
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eh. 1. 19.) * who his own self bare our sins in his own ba- 
dy on the tree.” (chap. 2. 24.) St. John, in the Revelation, 
ascribes “praise, glory and dominion unto him that loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in his own blood.” Rev. 1. 5. 
And in chap. 5. 9. the same inspired author assures us that 
it is the language and employment of heaven, to celebrate 
the praises of him who ‘ was slain and who has redeemed 
us unte God by his blood.’* Such plain scriptures as these, 
and an hundred others of similar bearing, form the founda- 
tion upon which we predicate the doctrine of atonement for 
sin by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

In order to appreciate this dectrine, it should be recollect- 
ed, that the relation which subsists between God and us, is 
not that of Creator and creature only ; but also that of prince 
and subject. «The divine government is founded on moral 
laws, which constitute a rule of conduct of God towards us, 
as well as of our obedience to him. 

To those who ask whether God cannot forgive those who 
have offended against him without satisfaction being made to 
his laws, we would answer, by asking whether he can vio- 
late his own word, or annul his own Jaws, in favor of those 
who transgress them? Is it not as true of his threatenings, 
as of any part of his word, that not one jot or tittle of them 
shall fail? The law must be satisfied, for it knows not to 
shew mercy. Justice must be satisfied, for if law and justice 
yield to the offender, they are vanquished and subverted. 
‘That which punishes one offender, and not another, is not 


justice ; and when all are suffered to act with impunity, 


there is neither law nor justice. The penalty of the law, 
when it is regarded in the light of a debt, must be paid ; but 
the law is satisfied if one life of egual or greater value be paid 
for the offenders. And thus, Jesus Christ might give him- 
self a ransom for many, and no principle of justice stand op- 
posed to the satisfaction. 

This appears to be the view of St. Paul in his epistle to 
the Romans. ‘* Being justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption that is in Jesus Christ ; whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his bloed ; to de- 
clare his righteousness for remission of sins that are past ; 
through the forbearance of God.” ‘ To declare (he repeats 
it) at this time, his righteousness, that he might be just, and 
the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus.” Does he not 
mean to be understood, as if he had said, that if there were 
no redemption in Christ Jesus ; no propitiation through faith 
in his blood ; the justice of God would have stood opposed to 
justification? But the ‘* Christian Disciple,” (see page 
6) thinks this doctrine “‘of God becoming a victim and 
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sacrifice for his own rebellious subjects, is as irrational as it 
is unscriptural.” * We have always supposed (he adds) that 
atonement, if necessary, was to be made, not by the sove- 
reign that has been offended ; and we cannot conceive a more 
unlikely method of vindicating his authority, than that he 
himself should bear the punishment which is due to trans- 
gressors of his laws.” In this, however, we beg leave to dif- 


fer from him ; that is to say, with respect to the doctrine of 


redemption ; when it is fairly stated and understood, For 
this purpose, let us attend to the following illustration. The 
sense of mankind with regard to the necessity ofa Mediator, 
may be illustrated by the following similitude. Let us sup- 
pose a division in the army of one of the wisest and best of 
kings, through the evil counsel of a foreign enemy, to have 
been disaffected to his government ; and that, without any 
provocation on his part, they traitorously conspired against 
his crown and life. The attempt failed ; and the offenders 
were seized, disarmed, tried by the laws of their country, 
and condemned to die. A respite, however, was granted 
them during his majesty’s pleasure. At this solemn period, 
while every part of the army, and of the empire, was expect- 
ing the fatal order for execution, the king was employed in 
meditating mercy. But how could mercy be shewn? “To 
make light of a conspiracy,” said he to his subjects, “ would 
loosen the bands of good government , other divisions of the 
army might be tempted to follow their example ; and the nation 
at large might be in danger of imputing it to tameness, fear, 


or some unworthy motive. Every one felt in this case, the. 


necessity of a mediator ; and agreed, as to the general line 
of conduct proper for him to pursue. “* He must not at- 
tempt,” said they, “to compromise the differences by dividing 
the blame: that would make things worse. He must justify 
the king, and condemn the outrage committed against him $ 
he must offer, if possible, some honorable expedient, by, 
means of which, the bestowment of pardon shall not relax, 
but strengthen just authority ; he must convince the conspira- 
tors of their crime ; and introduce them in the character of: 
supplicants ; and mercy must be shown them out of respect 
to him, or for his sake. But who could be found to mediate 
in such a cause? This was an important question. A work 
of this kind, it was allowed on all hands, required singular 
qualifications. ** He must be perfectly clear of any participa- 
tion in the offence,” said one, * or inclination to favor it.’® 
‘< He must,” said another, “ be one, who, on account of his 
character, and services, stands high in the esteem of the 
king and of the public : a mediator in effect, pledges his hon- 
or that no evil shall result to the state from the granting of his 
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> 
request.”” ‘<I conceive it is necessary,” said a be *¢ that 
the weight of the mediation should bear a proportion to the 
magnitude of the crime, and to the value of the favor request- 
ed ; and that for this end, it is proper he should be a person 
of great dignity. A fourth remarked, that he must possess a 
tender compassion towards the unhappy offenders, or he 
would not cordially interest himself in their behalf. Final- 
ly, it was suggested by a fifth, that * for the greater fitness 
of the proceeding, it would be proper that some relation or 
connexion should subsist between the parties.”” Meanwhile 
the king and his son, whom he greatly loved, and whom he 
had appointed generalissimo of all his forces, had retired 
from the company and were conversing about the matter, 
which attracted the general attention. ‘* My son,” said the 
benevolent sovereign, ** what can be done in behalf of these 
unhappy men? ‘T’o order them for execution, violates every 
feeling of my heart: yet to pardon them, is dangerous, If 
mercy be exercised, it must be through a mediator; and 
who is qualified to mediate in such a cause ? And what expe- 
dient can be devised by means of which, pardon shall not re- 
Jax, but strengthen just authority : speak, my son, and say 
what measures can be pursued?” “My tather,”’said the prince, 
** I feel the insult offered to your person and government, 
and the injury thereby aimed at the empire at large. They 
deserve to die without mercy—yct 1 feel for them. I cannot 
endure to witness their execution. What shall I say ? On me 
be this wrong ! Let me suffer in their stead. Inflict on me, as 
much as is necessary to impress the army and the nation with 
a just sense of the evil, and the importance ef good order, and 
JSaithful allegiance. Let it be in their presence, and in the 
presence of all assembled. When this is done, let them be 
permitted to implore and receive your majesty’s pardon, in 
my name. If any man refuse so to implore, and so to re- 
ceive it, let him die the death.” ‘ My son,” replied the 
king, ‘* you have expressed my heart! The same things 
have occupied my mind ; but it was my desire that you should 
be voluntary in the undertaking. It shall be as you have 
said, ‘I'he dignity of your person, and character, will render 
the sufferings of an hour of greater account, as to the impres- 
sion of the public mind, than if all the rebellious had been ex- 
ecuted :. and by how much I am known to have loved you, 
by so much, will my compassion to them, and my displeasure 
against their wicked conduct, be made manifest.’’ 'The gracious 
design being communicated at court, all were struck with 
it. ‘The only difficulty that was started, was among tie jud- 
ges of the realm. They, at first, questioned whether the pro- 
ceeding was admissible. ‘* The law,” said they, “ makes 
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provisio#ifor the transfer of debts, but not of crimes. Its 
language is, the soul that sinneth, it shal! die.” But when 
they came to view things on @ more enlarged scale, consider- 
ing it as an expedient on an extraordinary occasion, and per- 
ceiving that the spirit of the law would be preserved, and 
all the ends of good government answered, they were satisfied. 
«* It is not a measure,” said they,*** for which the law pro- 
vides, yet it is not contrary to the law, but above it.”* Thus 
by the sacrifice of * God manifest in the flesh ;” sin is made 
to appear * exveveding sinful’’—God’s love for a guilty world 
eminently displayed-- the spirit of his holy law, preserved 
—its majesty, and authority, maintained—the inviolate at- 
tachment of the sovereign of the universe to holiness, and 
order, demonstrated—the confidence of all moral intelligen- 
ces (to whose knowledge this transaction m'ght come) bound 
stronger, if possible, than ever, to his throne—anhd count- 
jess millions of human sinners, reclaimed ; pardored ; sanc- 
tified ; renewed in holiness: and redeemed from the earth ; 
to sing the praises of redeeming grace to endless ages.—A]l- 
though terms are employed in the New Testament to set 
forth the subject of human redemption, taken from proceed- 
ings relative to pecuniary justice, yet, are they frequently, 
and properly, used in describing moral transactions. A mur 
derer is said to owe his life to the justice of his country, and 
when he suffers, he is said to pay the awful debt. So also, 
ifa great character by suffering death, could deliver his 
country, such deliverance would be spoken of as obtained by 
the price of blood. No one mistakes these things, by. under- 
standing them of pecuniary transactions. In such connex- 
ions, every one perceives that the terms are used not lite- 
rally but metaphorically ; and it is thus that they are to be un- 
derstood with reference to the death of Christ. Redemption 
by Jesus Christ was accomplished, not by a satisfaction that 
should preclude tie exercise of Grace in forgiveness, but in 
which the displeasure of God against sin being manifested, 
mercy to the sinner might be exercised without any suspi- 
cion of his having relinguished his regards for righteousness. 
To all that has been said on the subject of redemption, how- 
ever, it may, perhaps, be objected, that these views of the 
subject are inconsistent with the divine unity. 

In reply, we beg leave to ask if any one, by arguing a pri- 
ori, can prove that the doctrine of the trinity is either incon- 
sistent with itself, or subversive of the doctrine of the divine 
unity; and therefore untrue? We say, the divine essence 
and attributes are nwmerically one, so far as they are known 
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to us ; but there is in the Godhead a real distinction be- 
tween the Father and the Son, &c. We abjure all attempts to 
define that distinction. We admit it simply as a fact on the 
authority of revelation: and would beg leave to ask who 
can prove that a distinction does not exist in the God}ead ? 
If the distinction in question cannot be proved independent- 
ly of the scriptures, (which we freely admit) it is equally 
certain that it cannot in this way be disproved. In order to 
prove that this distinction contradicts the divine unity, must 
we not be able to say whiat this distinction is, and what the 
divine unity is? Can we do either? I think the unity of 
God cannot be proved without revelation. It may perhaps 
be rendered faintly probable. Then we depend on scripture 
proof for the establishment of this doctrine. But have the 
scriptures any Where told us what the divine unity is? Who 
can pr oduce the passage ? The oneness of God they assert ; 
but this they assert always in opposition fo the Idols of the 
heathen—the polytheism of the gentiles—the gods, superior 
and infericr, which they worshipped. In no other sense 
have the scriptures defined the oneness of the Deity. What 
then is oneness in the wncreated, infinite, eternal being? In 
created finite objects, we have a distinct idea of what we 
mean by it; but can created objects be just and adequate 
representations of the wncreated One? When unitarians ask 
us what that distinction is, in which we believe? we an- 
swer, we do not profess to understand what it is; we can 
only approximate a definition of it by negatives. That is to 
say, we deny that the Father is in all resp ects the same as the 
Son ; and that the Holy Spirit is in all respects the same as 
the Father or the Son. We rest the fact, that a distinction 
exists solely on the basis of revelation.* 

In principle, then; what greater difficulty lies in the way 
of believing in a threefold “distinction of the Godhead, than 
in believing in the divine unity? We think the scriptures 
clearly establish both, in conformity to the views above ta- 
ken of the subject, and that the redemption of the world by 
** the word made flesh,” is as rational as itis scriptural. But 
the ** Christian Disciple’ objects to the doctrine of atone- 
ment by Christ, uniting in his complex character, both di- 
vinity and humanity; from the consideration, that the divi- 
nity did not suffer, and that the sufferings of humanity were 
insufficient to effect the object of which (according to him) 
‘** trinitarians boast.”? See page six. Now we maintain that 
although the human nature of Christ was, as human nature, 
incompetent to the amazing work which he undertook ; and 





* See Stewart’s Letters. 
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although his divine nature was incapable of death; yet by 
being united together in him, the human nature might acquiré 
from the divine that supernatural assistance which nothing 
finite could impart ; and be thus raised to that exalted state 
of power and glory, which was necessary to make the expia- 
tion which justice required: even while the divine nature, 
from which this superlative support was derived, might be 
wholly exempted from that death to which the human nature 
was finally consigned. We are induced to make this sort of 
reflections, merely to meet the objection in its own form, 
with a direct repulse to shew that it is not solid. But the 
true and proper ground, on which we rest our faith in the 
atonement made by ** God manifest in the flesh,” is not in our 
ability fully to explain, or fully to comprehend it, but that 
God hath revealed it. Thus I have been led to lengthen out 
this letter, to perhaps an undue extent. There are many 
other things in the pamplilet which, under other circumstan- 
ces, E should like to notice ; but having laid this foundation 
in fixing the scriptural character of our redemption by Christ, 
other ntinor doctrines flow from this of course: such as the 
high turpitude of sin—the guilt and danger of the impenitent 
sinner—the importance and necessity of repentance towards 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; the necessity of 
which faith arises not only from the circumstance of its be- 
ing ** the means of enabling us to obey the moral precepts of 
the gospel,” but also- from its being the means of our obtain- 
ing the pardon of sin by a recognition of the satisfaction 
which Christ has made for it; as well indeed as of onr ob- 
taining regenerating grace, whereby our hearts are purified 
to serve the living God in newness of life. Now the ** Chris- 
tian Disciple’? may possibly think all this is suited only for 
** terror stricken minds.”? But we are happy to recognizé in it 
the true features of bible (if not philosophical) christianity. 
And notwithstanding all that he has plausibly said to the 
contrary, we are well assured that where these principles are 
/ wanting in a system of religion, it wants all that is vital in 
the gospel. From a system of theology, therefore, which 
wants as well the foundation as many of the essentials to the 
superstructure of bible christianity, there must be absent the 
true foundation and essential characteristics of the christian 
«‘hope.” As to all that the author has said about the com- 

paritive piety of Trinitarians and Unitarians, we leave this 
to the public to decide ; whichis pefhaps best qualified for’ 
the decision. 

But before I dtaw this letter to a close, I beg leave to no- 
tice some sentiments contained on the tenth page of the pam- 
phiet. 'The author observes, that ** too many conceive of re- 
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ligion as something solemn, sad, and never to be named but 
with an altered tone and countenance.” And may we be per- 
mitted to ask, what would the author think of a religion 
which is destitute of solemnity? We had thought that so- 
lemnity in religious worship is not only essential to the pro- 
per exercise of the pious affections in the worship of the li- 
ving God, but also to open the heart to “ every pure and in- 
nocent pleasure.” But the author adds, * Our Religious Sys- 
tem absolutely excludes those overwhelming terrors and 
transports, and those sudden changes of the character, which 
many think essential to piety. We do not believe in shaking 
and disordering men’s understandings by excessive fear, as 
a preparation for supernatural grace and immediate conver- 
sion.”? The author has expressed himself so in this paragraph 
as to seem to oppose only extremes; while it is apparent, 
that he strikes at the whole of that sort and degree of con- 
viction for sin, which awakening strong and deep feeling of 
remorse in the sinner’s heart, manifests itself in severe re- 
pentance, and induces the penitent, with the deepest solici- 
tude of heart, to cry out as some did in the apostolic age, 
** Men and brethren what must we do:” and ‘ Lord what 
wilt thou have me to do.” but the author is also opposed ‘‘to 
sudden changes of the character.”? What does he think of the 
case of Saul of Tarsus? What of the Jailor and his house, 
and of the converts on the day of pentecost? Were there no 
sudden changes of character here ? 

But if he does “not believe in shaking and disordering 
men’s understandings by excessive fear, as a preparation for 
supernatural grace, and immediate conversion,” does he be- 
lieve in the influence of grace at all, as manifested in the 
awakening, sanctifying and renewing influences of the Holy 
Spirit ; and shedding abroad the love of God in the believer's 
heart,” ** creating him anew in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
to serve the living God in newness of life ?”” And if he does 
not, is his christianity any more than a name? Any thing 
else but a mere system of spiritless morality, well calculated 
to lull the consciences of impenitent sinners asleep ina false 
security? Inducing them to ‘¢ cry peace, when God has not 
spoken peace?” Men are too much inclined to rest in this 
sort of false security, under the most favorable circum- 
stances of religious instruction. What then is to be expect- 
ed when the sophistry of the passions and appetites of a cor- 
rupt nature, is backed by the arguments of those who appear 
as watchmen on the walls of Zion, and who profess to ap- 
proach them with such sentiments, under the awful sanctions 
of the New Testament. But ¢¢ to their own master they stand 
or fall.” 
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i2 Unilarianism Considered. 


On perusing the pamphlet you put into my hands, I was 
forcibly struck with the enumeration which the author gives 
of many learned and venerable names, which he places in the 
unitarian ranks. Now how are we to understand him here? 
What does he mean by these men being Unitarians? Being 
we | assured ourselves, that many of the learned men with 
whose names he has thought fit to grace his page, were Ari- 
ans at least, if not some of them Trinitarians, and of course 
believed in many doctrines which the pamphlet before us ap- 
pears obviously to discard, I am led, in justice to his can- 
dor, to suppose that he enroiled them on his list, merely on 
the ground of their denying the doctrine of the Trinity in 
unity. But on this supposition, why, to be consistent with 
himself, did he not add the names of David Hume, Esquire, 
Lordi Bolingbroke, Tindal, Chubb, and a number of others 
of the same stamp, who perhaps were equa ly learned and 
enlightened ; and whose belief in the divine unity, in a sense 
which excludes the belief of a trinity in unity, has perhaps 
never been questioned? In this way, our author would have 
been able to swell his list of learned Unitarians to an extent 
which would have been very imposing and terrific indeed to 
those who may chance to have forgotten that the gospel nei- 
ther originated in the wisdom of man, nor is supported by 
his power . that it is a system of revealed truth, which rests 
for its credibility upon the testimony of Him, the broad seal 
of whose authority it bears; and that therefore it is to be 
credited, embraced, and relied on, as the truth of God, whether 
we are able to adjust all its doctrines with our preconceived 
theories of philosophy or not. Doctor Lardner, Doctor S. 
Clari. and Sir Isaac Newton were no doubt Arians; and as 
such .entertained very different sentiments from those con- 
tained in the pamphlet before us. And Mr Locke, as every 
one may perceive on reading his paraphrase on the Epistles 
of St. Paul, held senti: ents on the subject of experimental 
religion, which were as different from those of our author, as 
those of Hume, Bolingbroke, &c. on the essential doctrines of 
religion, are from those maintained in the pamphlet now un- 
der,examination. We speak not of the source whence they 
obtained them, but of the sentiments themselves. And let it 
not be said that these men whose names were last mentioned, 
professed no religion at all; for perhaps, on a close exami- 
nation of their religious opmmions, they will be found not to 
differ more widely from those of modern unitarians, than 
those of these last do, from the sentiments of many of the 
learned names which he seems desirous to press into his 
cause. And as to Doctor Paley, take the following extract as 
aspecimen of his agreement with our author on the subject 
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of conversion. Speaking of conversion, the Doctor says, “a 
change so entire, so deep and important as this, I do alow to 
be conversion ; and no one, who is in the situation above de- 
scribed, can be saved without undergoing it; and he must 
necessarily both be sensible of it at the same time, and re- 
member it all his life afterwards. It is too momentous an 
event ever to be forgotten. A man might as easily forget his 
escape from a shipwreck. Whether it was sudden, or whe- 
ther it was gradual, if it was effected, (and the fruits will 
prove that,) it was atrue conversion: and every such person 
may justly both believe and say to himself, that he was con- 
verted at the particular assignable time. It may not be ne- 
cessary to speak of his conversion ; but he will always think 
of it with unbounded thankfulness to the Giver of all grace, 
the author of all mercies, spiritual as well as temporal.” 
With my sincere prayer that the infinite Father of all, may 
guide ‘ The Christian Disciple,” you, myself, and all the 
world, int» the truth as it is in Jesus, I subscribe myseli as 
ever, yours affectionately, in the bonds of christian fllow- 
ship, JUSTITIA. 
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FORTHE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY?. 
THE INTERNAL SLAVE TRADE, ILLUSTRATED BY FACTS. 


The Slave Trade has brought misery into Africa—into 
Europe—into America—and into every country which has 
tolerated it. But the internal slave trade in our own coun- 
try, has particularly arrested our attention of late, and awa- 
kened within us a special interést for its extirpation, together 
with slavery itself, from the United States, where it is a 
most unnatural intruder. Our wishes are not bounded by the 
limits of the United States, however, but extend to every in- 
habited district of the globe. And we cannot deny ourselves 
the fond hope, that the day shall yet arrive, when slavery 
shall be as unknown as it is unnatural and unjust. The cru- 
el treatment to which many of the slaves are subjected, with 
respect to punishment, their grievous privations, as regards 
their liberty, domestic, civil, and religious, is deeply de- 
grading to human nature. But the principles which are prac- 
tised on in the internal slave trade, (to say nothing of the 
external one,*) which leads beings in the form of man, to 





i> * To the Readers of our first Volume, we would say, that “ Jus- 
TITIA” has but one more article to off-r on the subject of the internad 
slave trade. and that article consists of fucts. Impelled by a sense of du- 
ty, we shall introduce a brief history of some of the horrors consequent 
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tear husbands from wives, and wives from husbands, parents 
from children, and children from parents ; however much we 
may have been accustomed to the practice, is shocking in 
the extreme to every feeling of humanity. 





on the foreign slave trade. The reader will here perceive how visibly 
the Divine disfileasure is marked on traders in the Auman inhabi- 
tants of Africa. We are aware that some persons may think us unwise, 
in assisting to give publicity to the facts contained in this note, because we 
seem to exclude from this 1st No. of vol. 2d such articles as would con- 
stitute a desired variety. We shall endeavor to make amends in future. 
EDITOR. 
From the LXXI. No. of the Edinburgh Review. 

The French ship Le Rodeur, of two hundred tons burden, sailed from 
the port of Havre for the river Calabar on the coast of Africa, where she 
arrived after a prosperous voyage, and anchored at Bonny on the four- 
teenth of March. Her crew, of 22 men, had enjoyed perfect health; and 
this continued during her stay of three weeks, while she received on 
board one hundred and sixty negroes, with whom she set sail for Gauda- 
loupe on the sixth of April. No traces of any epidemy had been perceiv- 
ed among the natives ; the cargo (asit is called) no more than the crew, 
exhibited any symptoms of disease ; and the first fortnight of the voyage 
to the West. Indies promised a continuance of all the success which had 
seemed to attend the earlier stages of the expedition. The vessel had 
now approached the line, when a frightful malacy broke out. At first 
the symptoms were slight, little more than a redness of the eyes; and 
this being confined to the negroes, was ascribed to the want of air in the 
hold, and the narrow space between the decks, into which so large a 
number of those unhappy beings were crowded; something, toc, was 
imagined to arise from a scarcity of water, which had thus early begun 
to be felt, and pressed chiefly upon the slaves; for they were allowed 
only eight ounces, which was soon reduced to half a wine glass per day. 
By the surgeon’s advice, therefore, they were suffered, for the first time, 
to breathe the purer air upon the deck, where they were brought in suc- 
cession; but many of these poor creatures being affected with that 
mighty desire of returning to their native country, which is so strong as 
to form a disease, termed /Vostalgia by the physicians, no sooner found 
they were at liberty, than they threw themseves into the sea, locked in 
each other’s arms, in the vair hope, known to prevail among them, of 
thus being swiftiy transported again to their homes. With the view of 
counteracting this propensitv, the Captain ordered several who were 
stopped in the attempt, tobe shot or hanged in the sight of their com- 
panions; but this terrible example was unavailing to deter them; and 
it became necessary, once more, to confine them entirely to the hold. 

The disease proved to be a virulent ophthalmia, aad it now spread 
with irresistible rapidity among the Africans, all of whom were seized ; 
butit soon attacked the crew; and its ravages were attended, perhaps 
its violence exasperated, by a dysentery, which the use of rainwater was 
found to have produced. A sailor who slept near the hatch communica- 
ting with the hold, was the first who caught it; next day a landsman 
was taken il]; and in three days more, the Captain and almost all the 
rest of the crew were infected. The resources of medicine were tried in 
vain; the sufferings of the people, and the number of the blind, were 
daily increasing ; and they were in constant expectation that the ne- 
groes, taking advantage of their numbers, would rise and destroy them. 
Fron this danger they were only saved by the mutual hatred of the 
tribes to which these unfortunate beings belonged, and which was so 
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An occurrence happened in a southern state, not long 
dince, which is calculated to bring this subject in some of 
its strongly marked features, immediately into view. A 
aegro driver, in passing through the country, had one of 
these unhappy beings, whose companion had some time be- 
fore been sold toa person in the neighborhood through which 





fierce and inextinguishable, that, even under the load of chains and sick- 
ness, they were ready every instart, in their fury, to tear one ano- 
ther in pieces, But another alarm now seized the Frenchmen ; one only 
of their number had escaped the disease ; and if he too should be strick- 
en blind, they could no longer hope ever to reach the shore. It had 
fared so with a Spanish ship which they had met on the voyage; every 
one ot her crew had lost his eyes ; and, having thus been obliged to aban- 
don all direction of their course, they had pitifully intreated help of the 
French, who could neither spare any one to their assistance, nor make 
room for them on board their own vesse]. ‘That Spaniard, the Leun, has 
nev.r since been heard of! and the Frenchmen, seeing the destruction 
that was inevitable, envied the fate which seemed more speedy and less 
miserable than their own. 

The consternation now became general and horrid; but it cid not 
preclude calculation ; for, thirty six of the negroes having become quite 
blind, were thrown into the sea and drowned, in order to save the ex- 
pense of supporting slaves rendered unsaleable, and to obtain grounds 
for aclaim against the underwriters. ‘The survivors at length reached 
Gaudaloupe on the 21st of June, in the most wretched condition. ‘The 
only man who had escaped the disease, and had thus been enabled to 
steer the vessel into a port, caught it three days after their arrival. 
Thirty-nine of the negroes had become perfectly blind ; twelve had lost 
an eye ; and fourteen were blemished in a greater or less degree. Of the 
crew, twelve, including the surgeon, wholly lost their sight ; the cap- 
tain and four others became blind of one eye ; and four were partially 
injured. On the 22d of October they returned to Havre. Early in the 
following year the vessel was again commissioned ; and the command 
being again intrusted to the same captain, she was once more sent to ra- 
vage the unoffending hamlets of Africa, unappalled by the signal ven- 
geance wherewith Providence had so kately visited those enormous 
transgressions. 

We have told this dismal and-terrible story, withholding only the 
year and the authority. The reader may think that we have been going 
back to the times when the slave trade flourished under the protection 
of the law in England and France; and that we have been citing from 
the writings of some political author, some advocate for the abolition. 
Not so. All these horrors darken the history of the year 1819; and the 
tale is almost all told incidentally by the scientific compilers of a Medi- 
cal Journal. Yes—in 1819 it was that the Rodeur saiied from one of the 
most populous and busy seaports of France—landed the blighted fruits 
of her accursed adventure near the principal mart of the greatest French 
colony—returned to the well frequented shores of the mother couutry 
with the miserable remains of her guilty crew—and sent them forth in- 
to crowded cities, marked on their fronts with the mark which Divine 
justice had ordained, to make them the witnesses of their own guilt, 
whithersoever they might go!—in 1819—twelve years after England had 
forbidden the traffic—eight years after she had declared it a crime— 
and four years after France, first by law, and then by solemn treaty, 
had become a party to its positive, unqualified, immediate abolition. 
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he was passing with his drove. As soon as the husband and 
wife saw each other, they flew into each other’s arms with an 
ecstacy more easily imagined than described. ‘The scene was 
touching even to tyrants. The spectators looked on with si- 
lent astonishment. The slave-holder, to his honor be it told, 
was so much touched by this afflicting interview between 
those whom it was said no man should put asunder, as to 
endeavor to make a trade with the driver of the black ;_ but 
such was the insensibility of this being, whom to call man, 
would be a reflection upon our nature, that no terms would 
satisfy him, nor would he consent that this poor man and 
his affectionate wife should be one flesh. Compare this fact 
with the conduct of Spain. It is said, that the Spanish slave 
code requires, * when two slaves of different plantations 
marry, they are directed by exchange to be placed under the 
same master.” 

The following fact transpired on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland a short time since. A free colored man married 
to a woman who was a slave, had for a considerable length 
of time, with the aid of his wife’s labors, supported their 
children, who were ina state of bondage. Her master sold 
her and several of her children to one of the neighbors, who 
intimated his intention to remove to the westward and take 
them with him for his own use. It was apprehended, however, 
that when they should arrive in that country they would be 
sold off promiscuously. This opinion was general in the 
neighborhood. This woman being a certain day at the house 
of one of her neighbors, within the reach of the human voice, 
her attention was suddenly arrested by the cries of her chil- 
dren, some of whom were infants. She suspected danger— 
her apprehensions were too fully realized—the agents of the 
man who had purchased her and her children, were catching 
her little ones to take them off, or to put them in prison for 
safe keeping. She was however advised by her friend (a free 
negro of very respectabie character) to go up stairs and con- 
ceal herself ; alledging that putting herself in the power of 
these men would probably do no ultimate good. When she 
heard her infant offspring crying out ** O mammy, mammy,”” 
she exclaimed in a transport of anguish approximating to 
phrenzy, * O my God, I cannot stand this; Jet it go with 
me as it may, [ will fly to my children.”? She did so; and 
together with them was taken and lodged in prison. One of 
them, however, a boy, had been disabled in one of his legs, 
on account of which it had become somewhat distorted. And 
{ am informed, the inhuman blacksmith, (who had him in 
custody when L myself saw him pass by my door in the most 
extreme anguish,) when he attempted to put him in ironss 
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ressed the iron upon his leg so as to give him pain, which 
induced the boy to express some uneasiness, and remon- 
strate against his thus hurting him. To this complaint the 
blacksmith replied in the true spirit of tyranny, with some 
threat like this—that if he did not be still he would knock 
his brains out. This woman and her children being lodged 
in jail in cold weather, and being destitute of means to keep 
her infant of two months old comfortable, was heard to cry, 
by the jailor, who came in, as we are informed, and grie- 
vously lacerated her while she was bemoaning her hard 
fate. The woman being subject to a disease of the uteris, 
which was now brought on by anguish of mind, and expo- 
sure to cold, proved at last the means of her ¢cliverance. 
The citizens of the village, knowing this woman's charac- 
ter, as well as that of her husband, to be remarkably good, 
as they were industrious and notable; were aroused into a 
state of sympathy and indignation. which formed a tide 
which it was fearful to meet. The gentleman who sold these 
negroes, made the transfer under an impression that the 
purchaser intended them for his own use; seeing now how 
he had been deceived, made several efforts to get them back, 
but without effect The citizens, however, made up, | believe, 
about two hundred dollars for the slave purchaser before he 
would consent to give up his prey. The woman’s diseased 
state, it is thought, had more influence than the offer of the 
money. 

Let no one think that the above are solitary cases, which 
but seldom occur, or that they are distinguished by marks 
of barbarity, more shocking than those which characterize 
other cases which may very frequently occur. No, the worst 
part of our narrative of facts is yet behind. 

O that our country may be wise to know the things which 
make for her peace, her honor and her salvation, in the day 
of visitation ! JUSTITIA, | 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


A FEW REASONS WHY A LIBERAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT 
WOULD BE BEST FOR THE METHODIST E. CHURCH. 


When the foundation of churches rests upon a union of 
scriptural sentiments, and all have one common interest, 
men take a delight in sharing the same toils, in bearing the 
same burdens, and in persevering to the end. But when by 
assumptions, one part has waxed powerful over the rest, f' 
first — reason, the slightest examination, looser A 
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yoke. Should this yoke be still continued on the unwilling 
neck, it will sooner or later be shaken off, and it is gone! 
For it is not, O ye men of sense and piety, it is neither in 
natare, nor in religion, that stability should be given to pow- 
er by exelusive privileges. Dominion may for once be thus 
obtained 3 it may even endure for a season ; and, by the fa- 
vor of success, may present to men’s hopes a flourishing as- 
pect ; but time will search it, and of itself it must crumble in 


‘pieces. For as the lower part of buildings and vessels, and 


all such structures, should be the most solid, so ought the 
forms of governments of churches, and the administrations of 
rulers, to be founded in truth and justice. 

It is a favorite retreat for the advocates of exclusive pri- 
vileges, to resort to the mutilated and fallible writings of the 
fathers! The former subjects of an extinet Dmperial govern- 
ment, are appealed to as authorities on the subject of church 
government ! Do these persons know, that after the ehurch 
was received into copartnership with the temporal power, 
that the external policy and government of the ehurch held 
some conformity to the state and division of the Roman Em- 
pire?) Such was the fact. Not satisfied with the bonds of 
christian fellowship, as they are found in the NEW TES- 
‘TAMENT, the imperious rulers of the Church, called to 
their assistance, the incompetency, the tyranny, and the de- 
crees of councils and synods, in which the people had neither 
place nor vote. reeds and confessions ; religious tests and 
formularies; pains and penalties; were imposed im abundance. 
But what did these avail? Just nothing. They did not prevent 
the publication of the most conflicting opinions. Contra- 
dictery creeds were boldly declared and propagated by 
men who had subscribed the same confessions, and articles. 
Now is the conflicting example of these men to be held 
up te us as our patterns of excellence? Certainly not. Let 
us rather ** conscientiously consult the scriptures, and deci- 
dedly embrace the opinions which they appear to warrant 3 
and carefully hold them with that meekness and charity they 
inculcate. And there are two considerations, which | believe 
will be admitted by wise and unprejudiced persons of every 
denomination, and which, I have often thought, if properly 
weighed, would teach us mutual forbearance, and raise the 
mind superior to party considerations. The one is, that the 
New Testament furnishes us with GANERAL PRINCI- 
PLES rather than with particu.ar Laws for the GOVERN- 
MENT of the cuuRcH 3 and the other is, that there is No BODY 
OF INSTITUTES adopted by ANY DENOMINATION, that 
can be supposed so purr as to be ALTOGETHER FREE 
from human error and prejudice.” 
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Priestly dominion is in direct opposition to pure christian- 
ity ; it is to build on the sand; such a foundation is not wor- 
thy of the confidence of a christian community. It is in vain 
to disguise the truth ; the public mind is too mach enlighten- 
ed to be satisfied as things now are. There must ef course, 
be a disagreement between the public mind ant illiberal in- 
stitutions. “* Hew can two walk together, except they be a- 

reed ?” It is impossible. ‘The education and dispositions 
which influence Americans, all tend to freedom. And the 
same education which has made us republicans, has impart- 
ed to us fiberal views on the subject of church government. 

Why is it that the American people rally round their con- 
stitution? Because this constitution was formed by their 
Representatives, and secures their freedom. Dees not the 
New ‘Testament as effectually secure church freedom, when 
not prevented by human institutions, as any political censti- 
tution can secure political freedom? Is not the Gospel the 
great friend of ecclesiastical, as well as civil freedom? Is 
not the New Testament the decided foe of every species of 
tyranny? Ifit be said that the New covenant is silent on 
political subjects ; is it silent on church matters? But it is 
said that republican citizens have derived principles favera- 
ble to equal Jaws from the gospel ; is it then to be wondered 
at if christians and republicans should appeal to the gospel 
against unequal ecclesiastical laws? It is impossible to be 
otherwise ; the common sense, as well as the piety of chiris- 
tian republicans, must be thrown into the scale of equal 
rights. No other than the most liberal church government 
can possibly suit the genius of American christians. The im- 
pulses of christian liberty, have their proper force and legit- 
imate tendency, when they operate on republican christians. 
Then why is it attempted to overrule these impulses, and 
thwart their effects by impreper assumptions? Is this the 
best way to promote happiness and ensure union ? 

Common sense, education, civil laws, and religion, all 
combine in fostering the prevailing opinion, that christians 
should be free. ‘The opinion is general, that a representative 
form of government would best promote our church’s weal. 
Be pleased to ponder :—The Christian Revelation wills all 
men to be free servants of Gop. Does it will christians to 
be in bondage to men? But curtstrans are in bondage to 
men, when a few of one order, have constituted themselves 
rulers over the many, and over the whole. It may safely be 
taken for granted, that men boast in vain of being free, 
whose laws are net made by their representatives. Of every 
church in America, (and there is but one besides our own,) 
whose laws are not made by its representatives, it must be 
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said. that bondage is there ; because, the institutions are not 
in accordance with human rights—they are not adapted to 
the state of the religious community to be governed. 

A ME THODIST. 


New-Jersey, April, 1822. 
( 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
NOMINATION OF COMMITTEES. 


“« Of bringing to Trial, finding Guilty, and reproving, sus- 
pending, or excluding disorderly Persons from Society and 
Church privileges.” 


Princip!es, which originate with men, should never be pro- 
tected from calm discussion. And among all the variety of 
principles, those constituting ecclesiastical law, must, at all 
times, deeply and immediately interest the members of 
churches ; and, therefore, they ought never to lose sight of 
the causes which make or keep the administration of law, 
pure. The Framers of our Discip:ine have not only greatly 
presumed on the wisdom and integrity of all our Preachers, 
but they have laid heavy and grievous burdens on those of 
them who are ordained to rule as well as to preach. 

That we need not repeat it, we state once for all, that it is 
only ta those principles and enactments, which have virtually 
constituted Preachers judges of criminal cases, that our stric- 
tures are intended to apply, and not to the Preachers them- 
selves, as a body. We view this subject as one of vital im- 
portance ; involving as it most certainly does, the rights and 
characters of the members of the church. 

The moral law is laid down with the utmost precision in 
the New Testament ; and subordinate laws of penal justice, 
should be made to conform to the Divine original. Here are 
leading principles which are infallible,—here is a standard 
by which the conduct of judges can and ought to be measured, 

The form of administration of justice prescribed by our 
Lord, invests the church with the Judicial office. After other 
preliminary steps, ** Tell it to the Church.” 

The discipiine of our church has made it the duty of or- 
dained Ministers, to sit as Judges, and to select the jury in 
all trials of criminal cases, and furthermore, if this judge and 
jury-packer (we intend not the slightest disrespect) is dissat- 
isfied with the verdict of the jury of his own choice, HE may by 
appeal, remove the cause to the next Quarterly Meeting Con- 
ference. 
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Now, if an humble appeal was made to our fathers and 
brethren, would they say that, these principles, to say noth- 
ing of practices, constitute the true elements of judicial ex- 
cellence ? 

Perhaps many among us are not aware of the resemblance 
between a part of our criminal proceedings and the proceed- 
ings in criminal cases, during the dark ages. But there is a 
striking similarity betwixt our manner of *¢ finding guilty,” 
and that method which is used in a country where men are 
hung for stealing a shilling. The Reader’s attention is solic- 
ited to the following extract from an eminently popular 
work, published in Great Britain :— 

«A bill has been introduced during the last session of the 
[British] Parliament, for relieving the Judges in tlie 
é¢ Criminal Courts of Scotland, from one of the most pain- 
** ful duties they are called upon to perform ;—a duty which 
** no other Judges, so far as we know, within the sphere of 
*¢ British Law, are asked to discharge ; and which indeed is 
** so invidious, that, if it were now attempted to be forced 
‘* upon them for the first time, we are convinced that many 
« of them, especially of the higher order, would rather re- 
‘‘ sign their situations than undertake it. We ailude to the 
** practice which prevails in this part of the country of re- 
*‘ quiring every Judge who tries a criminal case by Jury, 
“TO SELECT THE INDIVIDUALS OF WHOM THE 
«JURY SHALL CONSIST! Many of our Readers will 
** start at the very mention of such a custom. Nevertheless, a 
** practice of which we cannot discover the origin’ (the 
New Testament is clear, for if there, it could be found) 
‘* but which was introduced long before the blessings of the 
** British Constitution were ‘opened to us, still continues ; 
** and at this day the Judge names the Jury. ‘The bill in ques- 
* tion proposes ange this,—and to substitute a ballot. 
“ right of challenge to both parties, &c. 

‘*« This scheme promises to remove so great a blot in our 
** criminal system, and to accomplish this by an alteration 
‘* which is at once so simple, and so congenial with the spi- 
“rit of the Constitution, that it was to be anticipated that 
“‘ no respectable opposition would be made to it.’ 

One of the benefits to be derived from a committee, or ju- 
ry, when properly constituted, arises from impartiality and 
individual right to act conscientiously and independently of 
the Judge. It is thehigh duty of every Jury so to act. But 

judging from the principle, can we expect any good from a 
Jury chosen by the Judge ? especially, as is too often, and very 
often too, the case, that the Judge takes a part in the delibe- 
rations of the Jury of his own choice. 


























22 Nomination of Committees. 


Innumerable evils result from making it the duty of a. 
preacher to select committees for the trials of criminal ca- 


ses. To mention a few :—A preacher laboring under strong 
prejudices as to the verity of a crime, will, in all probability, 
be induced to select his jury from those of his «wn opinion. 
So if he believes an accused person to be innocent, he has 
recourse to a choice of persons who will not condemn a man 
who he thinks is innocent, or wishes to screen. To mention 
another probable case. A complaint is lodged against an in- 
timate friend of the preacher. Is it right to compel him to 
issue summons ? But he must do it. His friend convinces his 
judge that he is innocent, or at least only partially guilty. 
Now the preacher is quite sure that this alleged offence is not 
sufficient to alienate his affections from his accused friend. 
In such a case is it befitting that the judge should appoint 
the jury ? The preacher holds on to his friend with all the 
sympathy of affection. But the church is the injured party. 
And the only person who is authorized to try this cause be- 
tween the church and the offender, is the friend of the ac- 
cused ; and, this friend is the only one who can appoint the 
jury. What description of persons may be expected to serve 
as jurors? Wi'l not the preacher be afraid to cemmit the 
cause to impartial men? The judge has no doubt of his 
friend’s innocency. Will he not fear the integrity of honest 
men? He is greatly tempted to fear it. The case is tried. 
We will say the jurors have been swayed or awed by the 
judge, or by some means induced to declare the accused in- 
nocent. But, he was guilty. The church is aggrieved. Has 


the church an appeal? No. 


On the other hand, an enlightened jury condemn the judge’s 
friend. Has the judge an appeal? Yes, he removes the 
cause to aquarterly conference. There Wgeasain sits on the 


same cause. 


We will now suppose, that instead of the Judge, the church 
appoints the committee, would it not be more impartially 
done? Atall events, the preacher would avoid blame, if he 
pleased. It would not then be his duty to place a stumbling- 
block in the way of his usefulness. It is cruel, as we take it, 
to lead a preacher into temptation, by making him judge 
and jury-packer. His prepossessions for or against, should 
have nothing to do with jury trials. The responsibility of 
condemning or acquitting, should be spread over all the so- 
ciety, and not be made to rest on the preacher’s shoulders, 
who has enough else to bear. No one would object to the 
preacher as a judge of law; though many do now object 


to making him jury-packer, appellant and judge. 
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There is another view of this subject which is not the 
least alarming. It is well known that a preacher is often- 
times placed in situations in which it is sure to injure his 
usefulness to take sides ; but, if he act at all, as it is his du- 
ty at present to act, he will inevitably offend one party. 
Therefore, he is afraid to act, and old sores are permitted 
to putrify. But if the church Had the power to hear com- 
plaints and decide, the preacher would go in and out free. 
We have no objection to the preacher’s being an accuser ; he 
sheuld never bea judge, a jury-packer, and executive officer 
at the same time. And for this plain reason, because the of- 
fices are, in every respect, quite incompatible. It would be 
well to keep the ministry free from squabbles and _ parties. 
Let the cuurcH be burdened with the responsibility of these 
matters. Let the minister study Paul’s epistles to Timothy, 
and ‘Titus, that his profiting may appear to all, not as a 
judge, jury-packer and executive officer, but as an example 
of believers, as a workman, until he become such an one as 
need not to be ashamed. It is not desirable to any meek and 
wise man, to be made the pack-horse on whom is to be laid 
the burden of our present mode of excommunicating the guil- 
ty. It is a cruelty, that we desire to see banished with other 
unreasonable impositions. Until this be done, permit us to 
expostulate with our rulers, and to remonstrate against the 
present mode of doing disagreeable business. A. B. 


——ee QD ee 
JURIES.—An Extract. 


This title may appear to be a singular one, and the subject itself no less 
singular for a religious work. Butas a person cannot judge of the 
merit of an article from its title, the reader of the title is requested to 
be a reader of the extract, which is as follows : 


The principle of the system of packing Juries, we under- 
stand to be, thatehe Judge, in naming the Jury, really ex- 
ercises his judgment and his will in each act. He does not 
specify the jurors at random, or by erecting a sort of lotte- 
ry in his own breast. If this were the way he proceeded, it 
would plainly be much better to set up an open and real 
lottery at once. Nor does he testify his impartiality, by first 
calling one name supposed to be friendly to one of the par-~ 
ties, and then calling another supposed to be hostile, or by 
regularly interlarding the different masses of prejudice, by 
the interjection of neutral men. If this were the rule, nobo- 
dy could deny that it would be a simpler and more natural 
mode of attaining the same end, to let the parties name an 
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24 Juries: 


equal number of their own Jurymen,—(as in cases of dis: 


ge of pecuniary matters,) as each of them knows best how 
is interest lays,—and to dispose of the odd one by lot. But 
it is an operation of selection that the Judge is supposed to 


perform. He picks. He rejects some men, because it appears” 


to him that there are scoggearone why they should be reject- 
ed; and he takes others; because it appears to him that there 


are good reasons why they should be taken; and the ele- . 


ments of these opinions are furnished to him by his getting 
some how or other, a particular impression of the character, 
principtes, and habits of nearly every individual fit to be a 
juryman. The principle of the thing therefore is; that the 
Judge selects ; and that this selection proceeds, and indeed 
must proceed, either on what he knows of the Jurymen per- 


sonally,—or what he has heard of them,—or from what he 


sees stated of their rank, occupation, and residence, in the 
list which he bolds in his hand. 


Now; what is the intellectual process that decides this re-- 


jection or choice? The first answer to this question is ready 
enough. Those are taken, it will be said, who are supposed 
to have most know'edge of the subject to which the trial re- 
Jates—or who hold stations of respectab lity—or who are 
reputed men of good character—or of right principle ;—and 
the rest are rejected. This may be all very true. But what 
is the ground on which the haman mind applies these epi- 
thets to particular individuals? There is no need of meta- 
physical speculation to answer this. It is only necessary to 
observe one undoubted and common fact. All men associate 
chiefly with those of whom they think well. And who are 
these? Are they not almost uniformly, those who agree with 
their own views and habits? What bond of attachment is so 
strong as unity of taste and principle? All men like to see, 
by sympathy in others, the reflection of those qualities which 
they have been cultivating, and of course which they ap- 
prove in themselves. Every many and every class of men, is 
naturally attracted towards those objects, those thoughts, 
and abdve all, towards those characters which, by falling in 
with the frame of their own minds, give them no inward dis- 
turbance, and are judged of by that partial standard by 
which they judge of themselves. Hence we are satisfied, and 
indeed hold, that we have the authority of human nature for 
being absolutely certain, that if the interior workings of a 
Judge’s mind, who is naming a Jury, could be disclosed, it 
would be seen that, however unconsciously to himself. he 
wus instinctively led to prefer those who he believed were 
likely to entertain the same opinion upon the case with him- 
self, 
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This is not only the result of the great rule by which we 
all appreciate our neighbors ; but there is something pecu- 
liarly irresistible to a judge, in an opportunity of abridging 
deiay and toil, by avoiding every thing that is likely to cre- 
ate resistance and altercation The Judge likes the business of 
the day to go on smoothly, and naturally shrinks with horror 
from all those men, who are understood or conjectured to be 
‘troublesome fellows,’’—in other words, to have wills of their 
own: And this is particularly tempting in the case of a Ju- 
ryman, because he has great rights, and when conscientious, a 

ood pretence for being vexatious, and cannot easily be put 
Sen. and may make the trial end disagreeably. An easy, 
submissive, or what is called a reasonable Jury, is therefore 
a peculiar favorite with most Judges. Is it not probable 
that these Judges would rather dispense with Juries alto- 
gether ? But the perfection of the institution certainly is, to 
have the Jury, but to have no self-willed individuals upon it. 
As long as the Judge’s mind predominates over the whole 
court, every thing seems, to him at least, quiet, reasonable, 
and fair. But the instant that a correct principle begims to 
operate on the minds of the Jurors, which is, that the Judge 
and Jury are to have no connection whatever, except thro’ 
the medium of evidence, then the Judge is liable to painful 
feelings as independence arises, and the day is spent, not 
under the placidity of power exercised over unobjecting de- 
ference, but in teasing and ‘aborious efforts to remove doubts, 
to clear intricacy, to reconcile contradiction, and to produce 
coincidence of opinion by explaining away all the circum- 
stances that prevent it. And who is there, whether he be a 
Judge or not a Judge, who would not vastly prefer the first 
of these states ; that is, to have a pliant Jury?) And what 
Judge, if he have the choice of his Jury, will not choose one 
not likely to differ from his sentiments? And what Judge, 
having the choice of a Jury, would not insensibly be led to 
avoid every juryman, who was suspected to be a person 
likely to disturb the easy and unquestioning serenity, so 
gratifying, not only to human indolence, but to human 
pride ? 

In all this, however, it should be observed, that this not 
only implies no unfairness on the part of the Judge, but, on 
the contrary, is rather a tendency which is apt to increase 
in proportion to the intensity of his honesty. A man of un- 
confirmed character, or of overbearing morality, cares as lit- 
tle about his jurors as about his books or his prisoner. But 
a person of strong principles is apt to be keen in his opin- 
ions, because he is sincere in them. He is always positive 
that he is right ; and therefore carnest in protecting and ex- 
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26 The Fulfilment of Prophecy. 


tending those sentiments which appear conscientiously to 
him to be best. This species of decision, indeed, is so very 
apt to beset strong virtue, that it is one of the qualities 
that are always assumed, and generally overdone, by those 
who wish to be thought more deeply impressed than they re- 
ally are with the importance of the business they are en- 
gaged in. Persons, therefore, who act either from the real 
feeling, or from the assumption, of a deep and strong con- 
viction, have a natural preference for those whose opinions 
correspond with their own ; and view with emotions border- 
ing on exclusion and bigotry, all those who shock them by 
rejecting or questioning their opinion. 


THE FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY: 


For the prophetic declarations which are illustrated by the following 
extract from M. De CHAUTEBRIAND’S “* Travels in Greece and Pa- 
lestine,’’ &c. see Deut. xxiii 23,24, and xxix. 22—25. 


«‘ We pursued our course,” says that lively writer, “ thro’ 
a desert, where wild fig-trees, thinly scattered. waved their 
embrowned leaves in the southern breeze. The ground; 
which had hitherto exhibited some verdure, now became bare; 
the sides of the mountains expanding themselves, assumed 
at once an appearance of greater grandeur and sterility. 
Presently all vegelation ceased: even the very mosses disap 
peared. ‘The confused amphitheatre of the mountains was 
tinged with a red and vivid color. In this dreary region we 
kept ascending for an hour, to gain an elevated hill which 
we saw before us; after which we proceeded for another 
hour across a naked plain, bestrewed with loose stones. Alt 
at once, at the extremity ofthis plain, I perceived a line of 
Gothic walls, flanked with square towers, and the tops ofa 
few buildings peeping above them. At the foot of this wall 
appeared a camp of ‘Turkish horse, with all the accompani- 
ments of oriental pomp. El Cods/ «Fhe Holy City!’ ex- 
claimed the guide, and away he went at full gallop.—I 
paused, with my eyes fixed on Jerusalem, measuring the 
height of its walls, reviewing at once all the recollections of 
history, from Asrauam, to Gonrrey of Bouillon, refiect- 
ing on the total change accomplished in the world by the 
mission of the Son or Man, and in vain seeking that Tem- 
ple, not one stone of which is left upon another. Were I to 
jivea thousand years, never should I forget that desert, 
which yet seems to be pervaded by the greatness of Jenovan, 
and the terrors of death.” 
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« As we advanced,” (he was now journeying towards the 
Dead Sea,) the aspect of the mountains still continued 
the same, that is, white, dusty, and without shade, without 
trees, without herbage, without moss. We at length arrived 
at the last range of hills that form the western border of the 
yalley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. The sun was near 
setting ; we alighted, to give a !ittle rest to our horses, and 
I contemplated at leisure the lake, the valley, and the river. 
‘The eastern chain of mountains, called the Mountains of 
Arabia, are the highest. The western range belongs to the 
mountains of Judea. ‘he valley, bounded by these, exhibits 
a soil resembling the bottom ofa sea that has long retired 
from its bed, a beach covered with salt, dry mud, and mo- 
ving sands, furrowed, as it were, by the waves. Here and 
there stunted shrabs with difficulty vegetated upon this inan- 
imate tract ; their leaves are covered with salt, which has 
nourished them, and their bark has a smoky smell and taste. 
Through the middle of this valley flows a discoloured river, 
which reluctantly creeps towards the pestilential lake by 
which it is engulfed. 

«* Such is the scene famous for the benedictions and cur- 
ses of heaven. This river is the Jordan; this lake is the 
Dead Sea. 

«* When you travel in Judea, the heart is at first filled 
with profound disgust; but when, passing from solitude to 
solitude, boundless space opens before you, this disgust 
wears off hy degrees, and you feel a secret awe, which. so 
far from depressing the soul, imparts life and elevates the 
genius. Extr aordinary appearances every where proclaim 
aland teeming with miracles ; the burning sun, the tower- 
ing eagle, the barren fig-tree, all the poetry, all the pictures 
of Scripture, are here. “Every na ne comme:norates a myste- 
ry; every grot proclaims the future; every hill re-echoes 
the accents of a prophet. Gop himselfhas spoken in these re- 
gions: dried-up rivers, riven rocks, attest the prodigy ; the 
desert still appears mute with terror, and you would imagine 
that it had never presumed to interrupt the silence, since it 
heard the awrut Votce or THE Erernat.” 

It is proper to observe, that there are a few tracts of Pa- 
lestine, (and as it seems, but few,) which are exceptions to 
the above general description of aridity and barrenness. 
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The object of this Paper is, to recommend a constant at- 
tention to the patterns of unwearied zeal, of self-denying 
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28 Character of the Early Methodists. 


exertion, and of prudent care, which they have left us. The 
study of the past, in order to make it the monitor of the 

resent, is always a profitable employment. T'o us, espe- 
cially, as a body of Christians, it is of the highest moment 
that we should recur to first principles ; should recal to mind 
what manner of persons those were, whose labors Gop has 
so signally crowned with his blessing ; and how those, who 
were called to the knowledge of the truth by their ministry, 
lived, so as, by their lives, to afford a powerful auxiliary 
to a preached Gospel. 

Their very first principle was, that they existed for the 
purpose of spreading true religion through the land. This 
they bore in mind,—on this they acted,—and, in this re- 
spect, they are worthy of our imitation. 

The first Methodist Vreachers used great plainness of 
Speech. They endeavored, when addressing the mixed mul- 
titudes that flocked to hear them, to speak of the things of 
God in language easy to be understood. Had not this been 
the case, they would never have ensured a continuance of 
crowded congregations ; nor would they, however nume- 
rous their auditories, have produced among them any good 
effect. Their Founder himself. set them the example of a 
most perspicuous and natural method of preaching ; and what 
he practised himself he recommended to others. “ I think,’ 
said he, ** that a preacher has lost his way, when he imi- 
tates any of the French orators. Only let his language be 
plain, proper, and cLeArR, and it is enough. If any man 
speak of the things of Gop let him speak as the oracLeEs 
of Gop. A departure from the plainness and perspicuity, 
which formed the distinguishing character of the preaching 
of the earlier Methodists, is carefully to be avoided.” 

‘to the above we add the following :-— 

Mr Wesley was, as every sensible man must be, opposed. 
to far-fetched thoughts, forced metaphors, unnatural expres- 
sions, and violent perversions of ordinary language ; andina 
word, such a running * to and fro” in public speaking, as 
is worthless ; and, worse than worthless, inasmuch as it is 
the enemy both of sound sense and sound piety. Those who 
desire to be public speakers, should not appear much in pub- 
lic till they have stored their minds with at least some of 
the treasures of thought and of good language. The mere a- 
bility to appear in a pulpit with self-possession, is not enough 
to entitle a man to the character of “ a scribe well-instruct- 
ed,”’— it does not provide him with the means of bringing 
out of the christian “* treasury, things new and old ” 

A person under the influence of strong religious passions 
or feelings, and pouring forth in suitable language all that 
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fills his mind, produces a powerful effect on his hearers, and 
frequent y attains, without any art, the highest beauties of 
** sound speech.” The language of the passions flows easily ; 
but it is concise and simple. and the opposite of that wordi- 
ness which has been alluded to. Che untaught speaker, who 
is also unpractised, and utters according to the dictates of 
his feelings, now and then succeeds perfectly ; but, in those 
instances, he would not be the less successful for having stu- 
(lied the best models of pulpit speaking ; while that study 
would enable him to succeed equally in all that he delivers, 
and give him the same control over the feelings of others, 
whatever might be the state of his own. Herein. indeed, 
consists the value of the study; it enables a man to do at 
all times what his strong feelings only teaches upon rare oc- 
casions. 

The study of Mr Wesley’s printed sermons will be found 
to furnish the best corrective of those errors which ‘ave 
been so just!y complained of, and which, we do think, no one 
can be friendly to. : 


a DS a 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


ORIGIN OF THE POWER EXERCISED BY MR WESLEY. 


Mr Editor, 

You will oblige a subscriber by inserting the fol- 
lowing extract from what is called in England, * The Lar- 
ger Minutes.’ 


Ques. 27. What Power is this which you exercise over 
both the Preachers and Societies ? 


Ans. Count Zinzendorf loved to keep all things close: I 
love to do all things openly. I will therefore tell you all I 
know of the matter, taking it from the very beginning. 


ist. In November, 1738, two or three persons who de- 
sired to flee from the wrath to come, and then a few more 
came to me in London, and desired me to advise and pray 
with them. I said, ‘If you will meet me on Thursday night, 
I will help you as well as I can.’? More and more then de- 
sired to meet with them, till they were increased to many 
hnndreds. The case was afterwards the same at Bristol, 
Kingswood, Newcastle, and many other parts of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. It may be observed, the desire was on 
their part, not mine. My desire was, to live and die in re- 
tirement. But I did not see that I could refuse them my 
help, and be guiltless before God. 
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Here commenced my Power; namely, a power to appoint 
when, and where, and how they should meet ; and to remove 
those whose lives shewed that they had not a desire to flee 
from the wrath to come. And this power remained the same, 
whether the people meeting together were twelve, or twelve 
hundred, or twelye thousand. 

2. Ina few days some of them said, Sir, we will not sit 
under you for nothing: we will subscribe qua; ‘erly. I said, 
**T will have nothing; for I want nothing. My Fellowship 
supplies me with all I want.” One replied, “ Nay, but you 
want an hundred and fifteen pounds to pay for the lease of 
the foundery: and likewise a large sum of money to put it 
into repair.” On this consideration I suffered them to sub- 


scribe, and when the society met I asked, ‘* Who will take. 


the trouble of receiving the money, and paying it where it 
is needful ??? One said, [ will do it, and keep the account for 
you. So here was the first steward. Afterwards I desired 
one or two more to help me as stewards, and in process of 
time’a greater number. 

Let it be remarked, it was I myself, not the people, who 
chose these stewards, and appointed to each the distinct work, 
wherein he was to help me as long as I desired. And here- 
in I began to exercise another sort of Power, namely, that 
of appointing and removing stewards. 

3. After a time a young man named Thomas Maxfield, 
came and desired to help me as a son in the Gospel. Soon 
after came a second, Thomas Richards, and then a third 
Thomas Westall. These severally desired to serve me as 
sons, and to labor when and where I should direct. Observe. 
‘These likewise desired me, not I them. But I durst not re- 
fuse their assistance. And here commenced my Power, to 
appoint each of these when, where, and how to labor: that 
is, while he chose to continue with me. For each had a pow- 
er to go away when he pleased: asI had also to go away 
from them, or any of them, if I saw sufficient cause. The 
case continued the same, when the number of preachers in- 
creased. I had just the same power still, to appoint when, 
where and how each should help me: and to tell any (if I 
saw cause) ‘* I do not desire your help any longer.”’ On these 


terms, and no other, we joined at first : on these we continue - 


joined. But they do me no favor in being directed by me. It 
is true, my reward is with the Lord. But at present I have 
nothing from it but trouble and care ; and often a burden I 
scarce know how to bear. 

4. In 1744, I wrote to several clergymen, and to all who 
then served me as sons in the Gospel; desiring them to meet 
me in London, and to give me their advice, concerning the 
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best method of carrying on the work of God. And when 
their nuniber increased, so that it was not convenient to in- 
vite them all, for several years I wrote to those with whom 
I desired to confer, and they only met me at London, or 
elsewhere, till at length I gave a general permission, which 
I now see cause to retract, 

Observe. I myself sent for these of my own free choice. 
And I sent for them to advise, not to gcvern me. Neither 
did I at any time divest myself of any part of the power a- 
bove described, which the providence of God had cast upon 
me, without any design or choice of mine. 

5. What is that power? It is a power of admitting into, 
and excluding from the societies under my care: of choosing 
and removing stewards: of receiving er not receiving help- 
ers: of appointing them when, where, and how to help me, 
and of desiring any of them to confer with me when I see 

ood. And as it was merely in obedience to the providence 
of God, and for the good of the people, that I at first accept- 
ed of this power, which I never sought: so it ison the same 
consideration, not for profit; honor, or pleasure, that I.use 
it at this day. 

6. But “several gentlemen are offended at your having 
so much power.” I did not seek any part of it. But when it 
came unawares, not daring to bury that talent, I used it to 
the best of my judgment. Yet I never was fond of it. I al- 
ways did, and do now, bear it as my burden, the burden 
which God lays upon me, and therefore I dare not lay it down. 

But if you can tell me any one, or any five men, to whom 
t may transfer this burden, who can and will do just what I 
do now, I will heartily thank both them and you. 

7. But some of our helpers say, * This is shackling free- 
born Englishmen,” and demand a free conference, that is, a 
meeting of all the preachers, wherein all things shall be de- 
termined by most votes. I answer, it is possible after my 
death something of this kind may take place. But not while 
I live. To me the preachers have engaged themselves to sub- 
mit, to ** serve me as sons in the Gospel.” But they are not 
thus engaged to any man, or number of men besides. 'T’o me 
the people submit: but they will not thus submit to any 
other.” 

In the above extract we have Mr Wesley’s own account of 
the origin, progress, nature and extent of the power he ex- 
ercised over the Methodist Preachers and People in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. In perusing the extract every reader 
will be forcibly struck With the purity of that great and 
good man’s motives, his wisdom in following the openings 
of Providence, and the entire devotion of his tollowers. He 
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42 Remarks on the “ Earnest Appeal.’? 


i resembled the venerable head of a numerous family of duti- 
| ful sons, all conspiring to help him forward with the great 
work of saving souls, each one of them looking up to him 
for advice, and anxiously waiting to follow his directions. 
1} His government was that of the patriarchal kind. But it was 
a government which, Mr Wesley himself being judge, could 
1} not be transferred to, or administered by a successor. On 
} some future occasion we shall take the liberty to point out 

the origin, progress, nature and extent of the power exer- 
cised by those ministers in England who style themselves 
** Mr Wesley’s Sons in the Gospel.”’ Ww. 
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REMARKS ON THE “ EARNEST APPEAL.” 


Baltimore, April 9th, 1822. 
Mr Epiror, 

The writer of the ‘ Earnest Appeal,’ published in the 26th 
No. of the Repository, appears to be a well meaning man, 
and no doubt is under the influence of pure motives ; but i 
in his zeal to advocate the rights of the people, he has giv- | 
en just cause of offence to the Travelling and Local ministry, 
ft attributing bad motives to the one, and duplicity to the o- 

Q ther. 

That the government of the M. E. church is not suited to : 

the genius of the American Methodists, that they are re- 

) . duced by its operatien to a state of vassalage incompatible 

it with their rights as Christ’s free-men, that a majority of the 

Travelling Preachers adhere to the present form of church 

; government with the utmost tenacity, are positions which we 

Hh are fully prepared to admit; but that the members of the 
General Conference were influenced by impure motives in i 
any of their legislative acts is a position we cannot believe. 
Weare inclined to think, from the knowledge we have of 
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the men, that the Glory of God and the salvation of souls, 
were the leading motives under which they acted, not ex- 
cepting the cool.calculating admirers of the present system of 
government. Is it not possible for a good man to succeed in 
the choice, of the best end, and to fail in the choice of the 
best means for its accomplishment? Does it follow because 
| a man’s principles and practice are wrong, that his motives 
are wicked ? Men who have sacrificed so much and labored 

so hard for the good of the human family, as our Travelling 








7 preachers confessedly have, are entitled to our highest con- 
| sideration, and should be treated with the utmost respect. 
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We have no quarrels with our Fathers and Brethren, our 
a business is the discussion uf principles. 
: Our local brethren are a'so entitled to respect. They are 
a numerous body of pious, useful and disinterested men, 
whose glory it is, to be chargeable to no man, but to make 
¢ their own hands administer to-their necessities, and to 
preach a free gospe! free of expence. Some of these men are 
said to have been clamorous, and to have been appeased by 
the passage of what is called the Local Preacher’s bill, 
: which the writer of the appeal considers to have bestowed a 
; * nominal distinction’ on the local ministers. 


To these unkind sentiments we would say, as far as we 
have had a knowledge of the local preachers they have been 
clamorous in no cause whatever, but uniformly patient to a 
proverb, and have calmly waited for the arrival of that pe- 
riod which shall put them in the possession of those rights 
which a mistaken policy has so long withheld. The passage 
of the L. P. bill by the last G. Conference has not appeased 
them, because they were not enraged. It has not satisfied 
them, because it is very defective. Yet they know how to 
appreciate the merits of its provisions, and how to avail 
themselves of its operations. R. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


FATHERS AND BRETHREN, 

I intreat you to listen, while with deference, and in 
respectful language, your serious attention is solicited to a 
subject which takes hold of eternity. 

It is a fact of public notoriety, that your body conscien- 
tiously hoid different opinions respecting the discretionary 
power exercised by some of you, in “ dropping,” without 
trial, those private members of our Church, who habitually, 
or geverally, neglect their class-meetings. To say nothing 
of the invaluable privileges appended to these meetings, or 
of the benefits those derive from them, who faithfully attend 
to them ;—I would, under a deep sense of the importance 
and right of putting the question, ask what are the members 
of our Church to infer from the various modes which have 
been adopted in excommunicating Class-delinquents? If those 
Preachers who “ drop” members of the Methodist Episcopal 
ia without trial, do so in obedience to our Discipline, 
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$4 To the Members of the Philadelphia Annual Conference: 


is it not necessary to remove every pretext for censure in 
such cases, by declaring their acts to be, obedience to that 
discipline, which they have solemnly promised to observe and 
obey ? But if it is neither the duty nor privilege of the Metho- 
dist Ministers to “ drop” the Members of the Methodist E- 
piscopal Church, without granting them a trial, is it not ex- 
pedient for your body, in the interim of the General Confe- 
rence, to put forth a declaration, which will, within the 
bounds of your jurisdiction, settle the controverted question, 
until that body may grant a final decision : Is not uniformity 
in the administration of our Rules, essential to the respecta- 
bility of your body, and to the peace and security of the mem- 
bers of the Church ? 


The same diversity of sentiments which have influenced, 
and been published by individuals of your body, have been a- 
dopted and held by Class-Leaders, and abide in the societies. 
Is it not desirable that the members of the Church should 
understand the meaning of the phraseology which has been 
employed in the printed Rules ? 


You are fully aware that, acts of excommunication from the 
visible Church, are not trifles ; but, that they are just, or un- 
just; ang, that they overflow with infinite consequences : 
and, that their effects, in a greater or less degree, extend 


through all the ramifications of religious society, friendship, 


consanguinity, and beyond the grave. 


Ifa preacher believes, no matter how conscientiously, that, 
members who neglect their classes, are unworthy of church 
membership, and that they are not entitled to a trial before 
their peers for the offence ; and, if this Preacher further be- 
lieves it to be his duty to drop” the offender, is not the 
right of membership in Curist’s Church, suspended on a 
mere letter, and on the fallible volition of the Preacher? And 
is this the boundary of the right to church membership 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church ? 


I know that some of your body say, that, when it is prac- 
ticable, it is their duty to visit and warn class-delinquents, 
before they “ drop” them. But of this * practicability,” the 
Preacher is the sole judge! Circumstances may, to some, 
present insuperable difficulties ; but to others, these same 
circumstances may not even indicate any difliculties at all. 
Here again, the proper rights of members dwindle to a point. 
Does a * dropping” Preacher conceive it to be impractica- 
bie to visit? He proceeds on the evidences of numerous 
“* a—a—a’s,”’ and drops from the height of church member- 
ship, those who, as he thinks, are already “‘ down all down.” 
What would be the value, which a wise man would say, a 
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Senex to **.A Methodist.”—-Retaliation upon Legislature. 35 


man without friends or influence, ought to attach to a right 
not worth possessing ? 

The verity of the following statement may be relied on. A 
Man who was laboring under the burden of great depression, 
and his wife with her heart full of cares, had for some time 
absented themselves from their Class. At a Leader’s Meet- 
ing, their leader reported them as delinquents and insisted 
on their being dropped according to discipline! Providen- 
tially for the accused, the Preacher dissented from some of 
his brethren and the leader, doubting the mercy and truth of 
the ** dropping” process. * Have you, their leader, visited 
the accused ?” “ No. It was impracticable, or it-~was useless.”” 
‘‘ Brother,” said the Preacher to another leader, ** will you 
visit these accused people ?”? Like the son in the Gospel, he 
promised but went not. After tiie Preacher had tried in vain 
to ** bring the accuser and accused face to face’”’ as their rel- 
ative duties required, he visited the poor people in trouble— 
he prayed with them, he exhorted and entreated them—his 
bowels yearned over them—he gained their hearts—he point - 
ed them to Christ the Lord—and now, these two souls attend 
their class, and bid fair to add to the ornaments of the faith- 
ful Preacher’s crown of glory when he is called from visit- 
ing class-delinquents to rejoice in his labors of love. In the 
absence of this love, thousands have been dropped ; whereas, 
had this love abounded, and influenced all our DROPPERS, 
hundreds might have been saved ! ! ! M. 

——m DS ea 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
SENEX TO “A METrHODIS?t.” 


Mr Ep1iTor—I am under obligations to“*A Methodist” for supplying 
dates. I had not the minutes by me, and the interval of time between 
the expulsion ot Beverly Allen and the death of the sheriff, had entirely 
escaped my recollection. I knew, indeed, that he was expelled at the 
time of that fatal event ; but the fact, whether it was generally known, 
or not, had but little influence in correcting the scandal in the public 
mind. Few, indeed, except our own members, have any knowlelge of 
our minutes, and they are oiten nearly a year in going the rounds before 
they are printed and circulated among them. The qualifying remarks I 
had made towards the close of the letter, I now perceive would not haye 
heen sufficient to have prevented the reader from falling into a mistake 
respecting dates, SENEX. 

ED SS GD oS 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
RETALIATION UPON [THE LEGISLATURE. 


In the General Conference of 1820, it became an incidental question, 
whether an Annual Conference had not a right to locate its own mem- 
bers, &c. After an animated debate, it was decided that no member of 
an Annual Conference can be located against his own consent. It was 
early known that it was determined to pusi this principle to what was 
conceived to be its consequence, viz. that an Annual Conference would 
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36 Little Jack. 


have a right to refuse its members location, &c. At the South Carolina 
Annual Conference, a young man, who had engaged to be married upon 
condition of locating, made application accordingly, not suspecting in his 
case any departure from immemorial usage:— lhe case was argued near- 
ly two days, and was finally determined that the applicant should not 
have a location. We shall not attempt to detail the arguments used in 
support of this decision. The chief speakers could not but know that 
this novel procedure was founded upon the determination of the Gene- 
ral Conference, they ought, therefore, to have said the General Confe- 
rence has resolved that we shall not locate you against your consent,and 
therefore we determine you shall not locate against our consent. They 
have resolved to secure you in one right, and we, to match them, will de- 
prive you of another. We were willing to let you go when you pleased, 
as long as we believed we had the power to turn you out of doors when 
jt suited our convenience, &c. &c. We ourselves are not advocates for 
location, and we never advised the measure, but, we do think that it 
would have been much more in the spirit of subordination, if this deci- 
sion had been suspended and referred to the next General Conference. 
The injustice, that the young man was made to suff-r, is of itself suffi- 
cient to condemn the measure. To lay snares to entrap the innocent 
and the ignorant is very unbecoming. [If this retaliatory principle is 
once established, who is to set bounds to its operation? May it not be 
rendered subversive of the letter of all law, and pervert all legislative 
intentions ? Mo-eover it may and probably will introduce confusion, as it 
can hardly be presumed that all the Annual Conferences will obsequious- 
ly follow such a precedent, while each have a right to judge for them- 
selves. We are indeed, of necessity, mere spectators of these -matters, 
but we know of no law which obliges us to be silent spectators. 
} AN OBSERVER. 
—=> @ @ @ @————__— 


LITTLE JACK; 


Or the substance of a story related by the Rev. Mr S—«bD, at ameet- 
ing of the Young Men’s Bible Society in the city of Baltimore, 
March 20th, 1822. ; ae eth ee 
I should not, said Mr S. have mentioned the fact Iam going to relate, 

had it not been brought to my recollection by a remark in the report of 
the Young Ladies Branch Society, (which he quoted, and which pur- 
ported, that the value of one soul would more than compensate for the 
trouble and expense of all the Bible Societies in the world.) For the 
truth of the fact, as far as relates to the communication, I can vouch, 
said Mr S. tor I was present and heard it myself. At a meeting of the 
Bath (England) Bible Association, the weather proving to be uncommon- 
ly inclement, the speakers who were expected living at some distance, 
did not attend. The president of the meeting fearing that a disappoint- 
ment might have an unfavorable effect upon the assembly, gave an in- 
vitation to any person who would relate any thing connected with the 
interests of bible societies, to come forward. A well dressed, decent 
looking man advanced to the platform, and with much apparent modes- 
ty and humility proceeded in an artless and simple manner to relate the 
following fact. 

In the county of Devon there lived a man desperately and notoriously 
wicked, and of so cruel and ferocious a disposition, as in some instances 
to extinguish his natural affection for his own offspring. One day, taking 
his little son by the hand, who was big enough to walk, he strolled to- 
wards the cliffs which in those parts overhang the sea, and laid himself 
down upon the grass; his little playful son in the meanwhile amused 
himself with picking up pebbles and throwing them down at the feet of 
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his father, whoin a churlish mood having two or three times bidden 
him desist without being obeyed, gave vent to his rage, and with a kick, 
which prostrated the child upon the ground, left the poor creature 
screaming with anguish, and walked away. The unhappy little sufferer 
having so far recovered as to regain his feet, wandered so near the cliff 
as to fall over, and was precinitated into the sea; but the air in his peti- 
coat, for he still wore that infantile garment, broke the force of his fall, 
and prevented him from immediately sinking. It happened that the boat 
of a oian of war, which was lying in the offing, was just then returning 
from a watering place, and seeing an object floating upon the water, 
rowed up to it, took him in, and carried him on board the ship. The sai- 
lors made a pet of him, and called him Little Jack: and when he be- 
came old enough for the service, made him a powder monkey, (a title 
given to those who carry catridges tothe gunners.) This ship, with 
some others of inferior size, having had a severe engagement with the 
enemy, and many being wounded, Little Jack the powder monkey, was 
employed to wait upon the surgeon, Among the wounded who were 
brought from the other yessels tor surgical aid, was a man, both of whose 
legs were shot away by a chain-shot, and the bones so shattered as to 
prevent any hope of cure from amputation. Death hadindeed already 
begun to play about his heart; while he lay in thesé mortal agonies, he 
fixed his eyes stedfastly upon Little Jack, and having yet power to speak, 
asked the boy who he was, and whence he came? He told him what he 
had heard the sailors relate, and which was all he knew of himself. The 
wounded man, who had recognised the features of his son in the boy, 
was now Convinced it mut be him. I am, said he, that ungodly and bru- 
tal father, who left you upon the cliff, (relating the particulars) from 
whence you must have fallen into the sea. Beginning to grow uneasy, I 
returned to the place where I had left you ; but you had disappearec,— 
all my researches proved in vain; I could gain no tidings of you. Sup- 
posing that you had perished through my cruelty, I became frantic with 
grief, and was on the pgiat of putting an end to my existence ; but, fi- 
nally, in hopes ot finding some relief from my misery, I entered on board 
a ship of war. Having returned from a cruize, while lying in port, a gen- 
tleman (a member of a bible society) came on board and asked permis- 
sion of tne captain to distribute some bibles among the ship’s company. 
It fell to my lot to receive one,which became the means of my conversion 
to God; and now I have redemption ia the blood of Jesus Christ, even 
the forgiveness of all my sins. I have but a few moments to live, the 
pains of death are upon me; I have no will to make, not having any 
thing to leave you save this bible, taking it from his bosom and present- 
ing it to him in the language of David to Solomon, “ And thou Solomon 
my son know thou the God of thy fathers; if thou seek him, he will be 
found ofthee ; and if thou forsake him, he will cast tnee off forever.” 
As he ended the quotation his voice faltered and he sunk in death. The 
speaker, said Mr S——'1, admitted that so strange a story might seem 
incredible, but the tears starting from his eyes, he put his hand into his 
bosom, drew out a book, and said, this is the bible, andI am Little Jack, 
: OnE oF THE HEARERS. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A CARAVAN. ever drawn, without the aid of a 
The following is said by a certain pencil. 
writer, to be one of the finest de- It was midnight when he arrived 
scriptive pictures of the manners atthe kan of Menemem. I per- 
ef a Caravan, that was perhaps ceived at a distance a great num- 
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ber of scattered lights; it was a 
Caravan making a halt. On a near- 
er approach, I distinguished ca- 
mels, some, lying; others, stand- 
ing ; some, with their loads; oth- 
ers, relieved from their burdens. 
Horses and asses without their bri- 
dles, were eating barley out of lea- 
ther buckets; some of the men 
were still on horseback, and the 
women, veiled, had not alighted 
from their dromedaries. Turkish 
merchants were seated cross legged 
on carpets, in groups round the 
fires, at which the slaves were busi- 
ly employed in dressing pilau. Oth 

er travellers were smoking their 
pipes at the door of the kan, chew- 
ing opium, and listening to stories. 
Here were people burning coffee 
in iron pots ; there hucksters went 
about from fire to fire, offering 
calves, fruits and poultry, for sale. 
Singers were amusing the crowd ; 
Imans were performing their ablu- 
tions, prostrating themselves, rising 
again, and invoking the prophet ; 


and the camel drivers lay snoring 


on the ground. The place was 
strewed with packages, bags of cot- 
ton and rice. All these objects, 
now distinct, now confused and en- 
veloped in half shade, exhibited a 
genuine scene of the Arabian 
Nights. Chateaubriand. 
Viston.—Dr BREwsTER, of Ed- 
inburgh, has published an impor- 
tant Paper entitled, ** Observations 
on Visior. through Colored Glasses, 
&c.” We can only state here one 
practical result of his interesting 
experiments. He has ascertained 
that vision through blue glass is 
painful and injurious to the eye, be- 
cause it has the property of absorb- 
ing only the middle rays of a spec- 
trum, viz. the green, yellow, and 
orange, and transmits the violet 
and the red. The sfiectrum, (image 
or visible form,)in such a Case, 
consists of two separate images, 
the one red, the other d/ue; and 
the eye cannot see distinctly by 
means of rays of such different re- 
frangibilities —Dr B., after trying a 
great variety of colored glasses, 
found that a yellowish green glass 
is best calculated to relieve tender 


vision. It almost entirely absorbs 
the extreme red rays, and extin- 
guishes a large proportion of the 
blue. Hence it not only relieves the 
eye, by attenuating the light, but 
improves the image, by diminish- 
ing the error arising from its diffe- 
rent refrangibility. 

ANECDOTE.—We are much mis- 
taken if the following anecdote does 
not contain a saying worthy to be 
remembered by Ministers of the 
gospel. 

M. Bovpow, an eminent surgeon, 
was one day sent for by Cardinal 
Dubois, the Prime Minister of 
France, to perform a very serious 
operation ypon him. Fhe Cardinal 
on seeing him enter the room, said 
to him, *“* You must not expect to 
treat me in the same rough man- 
ner, as you treat your poor misera- 
ble wretches at your Hospital and 
the Hotel Dieu.” ‘ My lord,” re- 
plied M. Boudon with grea: digni- 
ty, *evé¥y one of those miserable 
wretches, as you are pleased to 
call them, is a prime Minister in 
my eyes.” 

INCREASED AUDIBILITY OF 
SouNDS IN AN ATMOSPHERE IN- 
TENSELY GOLD.—CAPTAIN Par- 
Ry, during his Jate Expedition to 
the Arctic Regions, had several 
proofs of this fact. He says that it 
was very Common to hear at the 
distance of a mile, or more, persons 
talking together at the ordinary 
pitch of v ice; and that one day 
he heard a man singing to himself 


as he walked along the beach at e-* 


ven a greater distance than that. 
This fact has been explained by the 
entire stillness of the air ; being un- 
agitated by any of those currents 
which are produced in the atmos- 
phere of more temperate climates 
bythe mixture ofits differently heat- 
ed portions, in their tendency to 
find their level, and restore the ge- 
neral equilibrium. 

EFFECT OF COLD ON THE MEY- 
TAL FACULTIES.—A party having 
been sent out in quest of some men 
who had been led too far from the 
ships by their eagerness to secure a 
wounded stag, Captain Parry de- 
sired two young midshipmen, who 
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seemed to have conducted the 
search, to come into his cabin, that 
he might make enquiries about an 
individual who had not yet been 
found. “ WhenI sent for them,” 
says Captain P. “into my cabin, 
they looked wild, spoke thick and 
indistinctly, and it was impossible 
to draw from them a rational an- 
swer to any of our questions. After 
being on board, the mental facul- 
ties appeared gradually to return 
with the returning circulation, and 
it was not till then that a looker-on 
could easily persuade himself but 
that they had been drinking too 
freely.—I have more than once 
seen our people in a state, so ex- 
actly resembling the most stupid 
intoxication, that I should certain- 
ly have charged them with that of- 
fence, had I not been quite sure, 
that no possible means were afford- 
edthem on Melville Island, to pro- 
cure any thing stronger than snow- 
water.” 
Fruits oF REVIVALS. 

In our Ist vol. Ne. XIV. we pub- 
lished authentic accounts of Revi- 
vals of Religion in England; we 
now copy from the “ Wesleyan: 
Methodist Magazine,” a few obser- 
vations on the fruits of those Re- 
vivals, 

«“ We are particularly delighted 
to learn, thatin most of the Cir- 
cuits, which received large acces- 
sions to their number of Members 
last year, the new converts have 


hitherto very generally remained 


stedfast. This we have heard, es- 
pecially, on good authority, with 
respect to Burslem, Liverpool, 
Bradford, Leeds, and the county of 
Kent. It isa great blessing to wit- 
ness extraordinary revivals of re- 
ligion; but to retain the effects of 
them, and turn them to solid and 
permanent accovnt, is quite as im- 
portent. and, humanly speaking, 
ar more difficult, and less fre- 
quently accomplished. We would 
not be too sanguine; but we have 
high hopes, in this respect, of the 
results of the revivals of last year. 
‘They were, very particularly, the 
work of Gop, in answer to prayer. 
Man, whe often, by officious and 


selfish interference, mars such visi- 
tations, and diminishes their even- 
tual utility, had less than usual to 
do with them in their origin and 
progress. And we hold, that, on 
this very ground, the fruit is more 
likely to remain,” 
From Jebb’s “ Sacred Literature.” 
ILLUSTRATION oF Matt. vii. 7, 8. 
Ask, and it shall be given unto you; 
Seek, and ye shall find ; 
Knock, and it shall be opened unto 
vou 5 
For every one who asketh, recei- 
veth 5 
Andevery one whoseeketh,findeth; 
And toevery one who knocketh, it 
shall be opened. 
S. Matt. vii.7, 8. 
These triplets are closely con- 
nected, not merely in their subject- 
matter, but by their form of con- 
struction; the first, second, and 
third lines of each, being respec- 
tively parallel to the first, second, 
and third lines of the other: the 
parallelisms will be obvious, by rée- 
ducing the passage to a stanza of 
six’ Tines, thus : 
Ask, and it shall be given unto you; 
For every one who asketh, recei- 
veth : 
Seek, and ye shall fiad ; 
For every one whoseeketh,findeth: 
Knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you ; 
For, to every one who knocketh, it 
shall be opened. 
in®@ existing order, however, is 
incompatably preferable ; both, as 
»resenting our Lorp’s three in- 
junctions in a compact body, and 
as keeping distinct two separate 
grounds of encouragement to obey 
these injunctions. In the first tri- 
plet, it will be observed, the en- 
couragement is individual, or, at 
least, specific: ‘it shall be given 
unto you ; ye shall find ; it shall be 
opened unto you.” In the second 
triplet, the encouragement is gene- 
ric, or, rather, universal: * every 
one who asketh, who seeketh, whio 
knocketh.” May not this advance, 
from promises to prpciples, from 
particulars to universals, have been 
designed, at once to elicit the faith 
of our Lorp’s immediate follow- 
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ers, and to establish the confidence 
of all succeeding generations? Had 
the assurance been merely of a ge- 
neral nature, had it wanted the 
personal speciality of the first tri- 
let, sufficient provision might not 
on been made for the doubts and 
hesitancies of early converts of 
whom it is repeatedly said, that 
they were dull in apprehension 
and slow of belief: had the assu- 
rance been merely specific, had it 
wanted the prircipled extension of 
the second triplet, it might, in atter 
ages, have been difficult to prove, 
that it was not a peculiar privilege 
of ourLorp’s criginal disciples : as 
the passage stands, both purposes 
havebeenabundantly attained: the 
timidity of Curist’s infant follow- 
ers was encouraged, and the scep- 
ticism of prayerless rationalists 
was met by anticipation. A bare 
inspection of the context is enough 
to confute RosENMULLER, ando 
thers ejusdem faring, who would 
fain restrict the promises here 
made, to the Apostles alone. 


Commentators have variously 
explained the terms ask,seek,knock. 
he explanation of Eurnymius 
Z1GABENUS is wortby of attention: 
“ He commanded us to Ask, and 
promised the gift: not, howev- 
er, simply to ask, but with perse- 
verance and alacrity, but with fer- 
vor also, and vehemence ; for this 
is indicated by the word SEEK : and 
not only with perseverance and a- 
lacrity, but with fervor, and vehe- 
mence ; for this is the force of the 
word KNOCK:” an interpretation, 
it must be observed, which Eutuy- 
MIuS extracted and abridged from 
St. Curysostom. See this father’s 
twenty-third homily on St. Mat- 
THEW. 

Perhaps, without doing any vio- 
lence to the moral meaning, the 
continuity and progress of the me- 
taphor may be thus exhibited : 
Ask the way, and information shall 

be given to you ; 

Seek the house, and ye shall find it; 
Knock at the door, and it shall be 
opened unto you. 
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HONORS OF A BISHOP. 

On the 26th of April, 1821, the Bishop of Calcutta landed at Colom- 
bo, under a ealute of 15 guns. He held a visitation of the clergy, con- 
firmed aconsiderable number of persons ; consecrated the Fort Church, 
now called St. Peter’s, and the Pettah Church, now called St. Paul’s, in 
which service is to be performed every Sunday in three languages. 

British Magazine. 
COTTAGE OF BETHANY. 
AH, Cottage of Bethany, happy wert thou, 
Where often the Saviour was wont to repair ; 
That time has long passed into distance, and now 
No Mary can boast that “ the Master” is there. 


But though not in presence our Saviour be nigh, 
A guest to partake and a teacher to guide 3 

Faith sees, though unseen by the bodily eye, 
Him present in Spirit on every side ! 


Yes, Saviour, thou surely art here, for thou didst 
A promise bestow as thou passedst away ; 

‘That thou wouldst for ever be found in the midst 
Of two or of three who assemble to pray. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*« Thoughts on Obedience ;” ** Animadversionson ‘ An Earnest Ap- 
peal ;”” ‘Further Remarks on ‘A Discourse on Sanctification ;’” 
** Facts — of the Internal Slave Trade ;” ‘Some Popular Ob- 


jections to Reform considered ;” ** On Local Conferences;” are received. 
Errata. On page 14,1st line of note,soize copies have“ visible” forvisibly. 








